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For the Companion. 
THE YOUNG ORGAN-GRINDER. 

A bitter February snow-storm howled through the 
streets of the Empire city, blocking the horse railways, 
and blinding the eyes of the drivers, and chilling the 
nuffied policemen, who waded up and down their beats 
anxiously, looking forward .o their turn to be relieved. 

The steeple-clocks tolled eleven, but still the broad 
‘yindows of a handsome stone mansion on Madison 
Square remained ablaze with the brilliant gas light, 
qnd through them the shadows of graceful men and 
women were seen moving about in the carpeted par- 
There was a wedding there, and the storm was noth- 
ing to guests who, in honor of the marriage of the 
daughter of one of the substantial families of the me- 
tropolis, came and went in cushioned coaches, wrapped 
in their winter-proof furs. 

The sounds of sprightly music, and the continual 
murmur of happy voices, prevented any of that festive 
company from hearing the dismal wind, or the whisk 
of the fitful snow-gusts on the glass. It was no place 
for the melancholy noises and sad sights of the outer 
darkness, where the young and high-born held fellow- 
ship in mirthful mood. Had some angel for a single 
moment hushed that beautiful assembly, the strange, 
weird strains of an old Appenine melody, uttered in ac- 
cents of humblest art, would have stolen forlornly in 
at those windows, and perhaps 'the lordly door would 
have opened a little way, and disclosed a spectacle too 
sorrowfully in contrast with the merriment within. 

A little Italian boy, scarcely in his teens, whose day’s 
work was not done, attracted by the brilliant light that 
shone from that fine dwelling, had sat down, weary 
and pinched with hunger and cold, on the granite steps, 
and unstrapped his small barrel-organ to play, for the 
five hundredth time that day, his well-worn register of 
foreign tunes. 

Slowly enough the tiny crank went round. The poor, 
dirty hand that turned it was almost palsied with frost. 
The tinkling tones came fainter and fainter—forced out 
of the cheap instrument like the intermittent pulses of 
adying heart. 

At last they stopped. The head of the friendless 
child sunk on his bosom, and he sat there alone and 
helpless, the angry whiffs of the tempest cuffing his 
weak form as if they would blow’out its flickering life 
forever. 

At midnight the sleek, beautiful horses, in glittering 
harness, came plunging through the snow to take the 
guests from the wedding, and on the boxes of the sil- 
vered carriages the stolid drivers, wound close in their 
heavy woollens, had no ¢. 2s for the forsaken littlé or- 
gan-grinder on the stone. Only their ears were open, 
listening doggedly for the order that should signify 
when their services were wanted. 

Between the steps and the silent row of coaches now 
standing by the curbstone, a policeman strode slowly 
dong the sidewalk, into the blaze of the lamps. 

He saw the small night wanderer crouched down be- 
hind his instrument, the snow sifting over him like 
sand. He shook the boy’s arm. “Move on, my lad, 
to place to sleep here.” But the child seemed not to 
hear. He was beyond motion. 

“Froze to death,” muttered the watchman, coldly, in 
reply to one of the drivers who had roused himself at 
the sound of a voice and asked a question. 

Then the door of the handsome stone mansion opened 
and let out the first of the departing guests—a gentle- 
man and lady in the prime of life. 

Jacobs Marble and his wife enjoyed high social posi- 
Yon, but a generous nature and some experience of sor- 
‘ow had kept their sympathies alive toward their for- 
saken fellow-creatures, 
They stooped to look at the boy whom the policeman 
was just about to lift from the step. 
There’s life in him yet,” said Mr. Marble, ungloving 
one hand, and searching for a heart-beat under the 
agged little jacket. 
“Will you carry him to the station? Get in here.” 
nd before the other parting guests had time to ques- 
on, the gentleman and his wife, with the policeman 
nd the unconscious boy, werein the carriage, the poor 
end-organ was lifted to the driver’s seat, and all went 
hitling Tapidly away. 
+. Station was but a few squares distant, and the 
nae lad was soon under its shelter, while Mrs. 
After mo Stayed to assist in reviving him. 
lintaiens als and hot applications had been gently 
can Ted, the little fellow opened his eyes and spoke 

4 OF two in his native language, moaning, mean- 
~ In sign of pain. 
* pen no time now to make him talk, and neither 
“ y nor her husband understood Italian. She 
nally oe him, and with so good success that he 
06 tee ee meaies which, with all possible instruc- 

18 comfort to the station officers, she left for 
€, in a distant part of the city, promising to call 
the next day. 


Mrs. Marble and her husbard had become deep- 


voted to sick children, she noticed a pretty boy moan- 
ing with bruises and broken bones. 
He had been knocked down and run over in the street 


-| by a team of frightened horses, the nurse said. 


Mrs. Marble bent over him. It was “Golden Peter.” 
He recognized her, but seemed wandering in mind, and 
could give no account of where he had been. He evi- 





dent.y imagined himself out in last winter’s storm, and 
begged not to be carried back to Bagarno. 

It was impossible to take him away in his weak state. 
The surgeon had performed one severe operation upon 
him, and would return the next morning to undertake 
another. 

Mrs. Marble left with a promise to come again and 
be there with him when the doctor arrived, on the fol- 
lowing day. At the appointed time she was by his 
bedside, but the unfortunate boy was dead. 

During the night, a little girl who lay in the next 
cot said he had talked with her, and told her he could 
not bear the operation that was coming in the morn- 


strongly toward this poor waif, so singularly thrown 
in their way. 

Next day the good lady selected some of the garments 
of her lost boy, and folded them up with reverent tears, 
to carry with her on her promised visit to the police- 
station. She knew a young friend who could converse 
fluently in Italian, and procured her company to the 
ride. She, however, found, on her arrival, that she 
needed no interpreter. The little wanderer, now suffi- 
ciently recovered to speak and take food, addressed her 
in quite intelligible English, which was fortunate, as 
his Italian appeared to be a provincial lingo, scarcely 
to be comprehended by her scholarly friend. 

Mrs. Marble was informed by one of the watchmen 
who took care of him, that he had given his name as 
Pietro Goldini, and his first anxiety, on finding what 
had happened to him and where he was, had seemed to 
be whether “Bagarno would get him again.” . 
And then his benefactress first learned, to her sur- 
prise, that poor Pietro was this ““Bagarno’s” slave, em- 
ployed or “farmed” by the villain to stroll the streets 
with his organ, in the interest of a speculating compa- 
ny, who made it their business to import little boys, at 
so much per head, to do this beggarly work. 
Strengthened in her determination either to adopt 
the child or effectually provide for him in some way, 
Mrs. Marble had him nicely washed, and combed, and 
clothed in the garments which she had brought with 
her. 

After all this was done, Pietro Goldini charmed all 
who looked at him by his bright appearance, and the 
good lady immediately took him home, feeling almost 
as if he were her own son. 

Pietro’s new friends soon drew his story from him. 
His native home was among the mountains of Mo- 
dena, anda his earliest recollections were of poverty and 
hardship. At the tender age of seven his unnatural 
parents had sold him to agents, located by unprincipled 
traders, with a special view to such purchases, at Ferra- 
ra. That act alone, independent of all their previous 
harshness towards him, had put it forever out of his 
power to remember his father and mother with affec- 
tion. 

From Ferrara he was carried to London, and 
“worked” by a low-lived Jewish task-master two years, 
with a barrel-organ and a mangy monkey, through the 
streets of that great city, lodging in one of the cellars 
of North Fleet, and subsisting chiefly on bread and 
water. 

But his bitterest experience of life began when he 
was transferred to New York. - The horrors of the pas- 
sage itself across the sea in the filthy steerage of a leaky 
packet ship were hardly to be surpassed by any thing 
endured in the hold of a Guinea slaver. 

He was “‘farmed out” to an operator on Water Street, 
and here commenced his service of misery with the per- 
secuting Bagarno, a mean, miserly Italian, who had 
escaped the gallows in his own country, and after tak- 
jng refuge in America, had found a way to make mon- 
ey out of the heart’s blood of little boys and girls. 

Every day, regardless of cold, or wet, or wind, or 
holiday, the inhuman master drove him out to his thank- 


supperless and homeless. 





CROPPIE’S DISCOVERY. 


less trudge, clutching his miserable gains to add to his 
heap, paying the poor boy with curses, rags and gar- 
bage, and a hole to lie in, and sometimes even refusing | Mr. and Mrs. Marble. 
that; for many a time when he failed to bring home 
enough to satisfy the wretch, he had been kicked out, 


Twelve other little boys like himself worked for Ba- 
garno and received the same treatment. Generally the | ic disorder. 


that the authorities are doing all in their power to in- 
terest the English and American consuls in its sup- 
pression. 
When Pietro was found on the steps of the handsome 
stone mansion, he was worn out with a day’s wander- 
ing that had brought him almost no returns, and, afraid 
to go home and take his beating, he had lingered in the 
storm, grinding his little stock of tunes before every 
window where he saw a light, until his senses left him, 
even before his strength totally failed. : 
Groping from block to block in a cold maze, and 
stopping at intervals to turn his crank with a dreamy, 
bewildered motion, his efforts for some time before he 
sank down helpless had been like the steps of a sleep- 
walker, following the mechanical impulse of habit. 
The poor little Italian beggar-boy became a great fa- 
vorite with his benefactors. He was docile, and learned 
rapidly. In a mood of pleasantry Mrs. Marble Angli- 
cised his name to “Golden Peter,” and by that affec- 
tionate title he was ever afterwards known. 
Little Minnie Marble, the pet daughter and only 
child, soon learned to call him brother, and he seemed 
to be established as a member of the household. 
But the family who lived in the handsome stone man- 
sion on Madison Square, being old friends of the Mar- 
bles, noticed the lad in their frequent visits to his new 
home, and became strongly attached to him. 
The gentleman and his wife had been left lonely by 
the marriage of their daughter, and yearned for young 
companionship. They offered every thing that wealth 
could buy or that affection could suggest, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Marble could urge no final objection to the bril- 
liant proposal. By promises to see him often, and 
many representations of a happy future, the boy him- 
self, and even little Minnie, were induced to consent to 
the change, and so “Golden Peter” went to live on 
Madison Square. 
He was a frail child, and though he developed a fond- 
ness for books, he could not bear to be kept constantly 
at school. His foster-parents lavished every attention 
upon him, and carefully instructed him in every thing 
that was good and pure. But with all his evident grat- 
itude and love for them, they were pained to observe 
in him frequent signs of uneasiness, and an untimely 
melancholy, for which no questioning could elicit an 
explanation. 
Divining, with nice tact, that the child of wild for- 


a more roving life, his kind protectors started with him 


on a tour of several weeks among the Catskills. 


purpose. ‘‘Golden Peter” was gone. 


explicable impulse, like the insane? 


eign birth might be suffering from a secret longing for 


One morning they missed him. Search was made, 
and advertisements sent in every direction, but to no 


Had he formed some indissoluble friendship among 
the little Italian mates of his former slavery, and fled 
to find them again? Did he know of the expected de- 
parture of some Mediterranean ship, and intend to es- 
cape to Italy, under the resistless instinct of love of | into whose care for transportation to her new home 
country? Or had he wandered away, led by some in- 


They immediately returned to New York, to pursue 
their investigations, but no trace could be found of| til, peeping into the bottom of her new portmonnaie, 
him, nor could any satisfactory account of his disap- 
pearance be invented by either his adopted parents or | pay her bill, take her to New Haven, and have twelve 


The hypothesis of his partial insanity seemed most 
natural. The lad’s brain was singularly sensitive, and 
the long abuse to which he had been subjected had 
broken his constitution, and predisposed him to organ- 


ng. 
“They tell me,” said he, ‘that every night Jesus walks 


through our ward and takes some of us children away 


with Him, and I have been praying to Him to take me. 
I hope He will be sure to see me, for I don’t want to 
live till morning, and I’m going to hold up my hand 
so,” (propping one hand up with the other above the 
bedclothes) “‘so that if I’m asleep When He comes along, 
He will be sure to see me, and know I wish to go with 
Him.” 

It was even so. They had found him, early in the 
morning, with his hand raised, as he said, stiff and cold 
in death. Jesus had seen the childish signal and taken 
him to Himself. 

And that was the last of earth with poor little Pietro 
Goldini, the hand-organ boy, the victim of the white 
slave trade. 
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For the Companion. 


CROPPIE CURTLAND’S VISIT TO HER 
GRANDMOTHER. 

Croppie Curtland was fourteen years old, and I do 
not know as I need give any other reason to my readers 
for her being sent away from home, to a boarding 
school. Her parents thought her very precocious, and 
if at times she proved rather insubordinate, “how 
could a young person so brimming over with life, 
health and genius, help it?’ They, therefore, foolishly 
allowed her to act her own pleasure, and have her own 
way in every thing. Townspeople said she was “a 
tom-boy,” an invidious name, the meaning of which 
I would rather not explain; and old Mrs. Burt, who 
washed every week at her father’s, gave it as her opin- 
ion, that she was “the sarsyest, most consated chap 
there was in Berry Lane. 
Now you have her character from three different 
sources. If Iam to tell you just what I, an impartial 
observer, thought of her, I could not sumit up more 
succinctly, than in the reason I gave for her being sent 
to boarding school—she was fourteen. 
Boarding school is, as you know, a sort of Botany 
Bay, into which wise and good parents often transport 
their children, just at the age when the whole of their 
future life is to be decided; when, if ever, they need 
great tenderness, great care, and never ceasing watch- 
fulness. It is somuch easier to hire this done for a few 
hundred dollars, than to do it one’s self. But, steward, 
what of the reprimand: “Thou wicked and slothful 
servant?” 
Croppie (her real name was Copranna, for an old 
ancestress, who had a lady prefixed to it,) was very glad 
to go. “O, wouldn’t she have glorious fun? wouldn’t 
she get up rebellions, and “barrings out?’”’—Croppie 
read Miss Edgeworth, you see—wouldn’t she protect the 
weak, and humble the strong? should there be an 
honor in school which she wouldn’t carry away? and 
as for the teachers, well, Croppie was about equally 
divided between the character which she thought the 
opposition to unjust authority would give her, and 
that which she must necessarily maintain, by right of 
her very superior talents; so she left home to go to 
New Haven, by the way of New York, in a very unde- 
cided state of mind, but one resolution fixed, and that 
was, of having a good time generally. 

And she began bravely to carry this out. Finding 
herself in agreeable quarters at a boarding-house in the 
large, and to her, entirely new city, she told the friends 


her parents had confided her, “that she thought she 
would stay a little longer where she was;” and as they 
had no authority to compel her to go, stay she did, un- 


one morning, she found she had just money enough to 


cents remaining in her purse for necessary expenses 
after she reached there. Croppie was frightened, for 
her parents’ means were small, and she knew they had 
given her every cent they could spare and more too 
when she left home, expecting it to take her through 
the entire first term. 


smaller the child the better the trade for the vile com- 


interested ; Events showed that this last supposition was proba-| ‘How lucky I looked when Idid!”’ she said, however, 
and ted in the young organ-grinder. His suffer-| pany who carried on this species of minstrel beggary. | bly the correct one. One afternoon, a few weeks after- | and she really gave herself great credit for her good 
_ the intelligent, pleading look on his brown| We are glad to learn that the cruel traffic in white ward, Mrs. Marble entered St. Luke’s Hospital, one of |judgment, as she was carried swiftly away from the 

doy 2 their parental hearts. They had buried slaves, by which these miscreants amass fortunes, has | the places which she usually included in her frequent | scene of her temptation. 
t his age, dnd their love and pity Went out| come to the knowledge of the Italian government, and | rounds of mercy, and in one of the cots in the ward de-! The delay had brought her so near the end of the 
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fall term, that her teacher wisely thought she had bet- 
ter study out of school, preferring to hear her extra 
recitations, rather than have her injure herself by tak- 
ing a false stand in her classes, as she must, under 
these disadvantages; but of the close study which such 
a course required Croppie soon tired. So she said,— 

“Tf have an uncle thirty miles from here, and a 
grandmother forty; I guess as I have never seen them, 
it would be a good plan for me to go and make them a 
visit, until the new term begins; I’ll tell Miss Domuch 
so, and then I’m off.” 

So Croppie presented herself in the teacher’s private 
room, and explained at some length, that “Uncle 
Curtis” she had never seen, and her grandmother only 
once; that she was very aged, over ninety, and her 
father would be pleased, if it met Miss Domuch’s ap- 
probation, to have her go and stay in Tonlow until 
the new term began.” 

And Miss Domuch, probably glad to be rid of the 
over-work which the presence of Croppie necessitated, 
gave her consent. . 

Now, Croppie had not as yet dared to write home to 
her father that her money was all gone, and the twelve 
cents went very soon after she reached New Haven, 
for—candy; but she had what was next best to a full 
purse, a cousin who was freshmanin Yale College, 
and from whom she had already received several sur- 
reptitious visits. 

“(ll just drop a note to Willie Strong,” she said to 
herself. ‘‘He told me his vacation began to-morrow, 
and we'll go to our uncle’s together. He’ll lend me 
the money, I know, andI can pay him very soon, of 
courseI can; and then it’s only my grandmother’s, not 
his, at all, and uncle will lend me money enough to 
take me to Tonlow, I know he will.” 

So the note was written, though it must be confessed, 
even Croppie found the request for money a rather 
bard thing to manage; but she did, and to her great 
joy, that very night brought her an answer from the 
young freshman, enclosing the sum requested, and say- 
ing he would come for her to the door, on the next 
morning, in the old stage, which he found was the only 
method of conveyance between the two places. 

Croppie was beside herself with joy. “Was there 
ever such a lucky girl?” and through her wise young 
brain flitted innumerable plans for enjoyment—“‘fun,” 
as she called it all. 

In the gray light of the late fall morning, there was 
Willie and the stage at the door—then came the thirty 
miles drive over the barren roads, and at night, it was 

two rather chilled and discomfitted cousins who 
clambered down at Uncle Curtis’ house. 

Now Uncle Curtis was a widower, with three young 
daughters of his own, and no mother to keep them 
or the house in order; so we may well suppose this 
irruption of two strange relations, at this cold and 
ungenial time of the year, was rather an infliction 
to him, but he made the best of it; and the five great 
children (for they were little more) run riot in his 
house, until it suddenly occurred to Croppie that 
there was grandmother, and as she knew her father 
was very fond of his old mother, nothing short of the 
visit would excuse her in his eyes, for this expensive 
raid into the country; but she did not want to go; 
“Gt was so nice at Uncle Curtis’, and she was only just 
beginning to get acquainted!” But Croppie, as we 
have already seen, knew when the must came, so she 
pouted and scolded, but made arrangements for depart- 

- ing and taking the whole party with her. 

The proposal was received with acclamations; even 
Uncle Curtis rather winked at it, it would be so pleas- 
ant to be quiet while he read his paper after tea, and 
Miss Burt, his housekeeper, began to be cross, they 
worried her so. 

Snow had fallen to a good sleighing depth since they 
had come to Denton, therefore a “‘double team” was 
ordered from the livery stable, and it was avery gay 
party that whirled over the ten miles leading to Ton- 
low, where Croppie’s grandmother lived. 

To say Croppie had not misgivings as to the success 
of her plan, would not be true. Once, when she was 
quite a little girl, she had been at her grandmother’s, 
an: though she retained a very lively and pleasant im- 
pression of the old lady, there was an Aunt Betty 
there, who was a perfect ogre. If Croppie, since she 
saw her, had ever wanted to tell a story—and this she 
was very fond of doing—about a cross, ugly old 
woman, she had only to draw upon her memory for 
pictures of Aunt Betty, and the thing was complete. 

Aunt Betty was living still, and what was worse, 
since the grandmother had grown older and more in- 
firm, the entire management of the place had come 
into her hands. “There were only five of them, and 
they would behave in such a quiet and exemplary 
manner, that there could be no objections to them;” 
so Croppie said to herself over and over again, as the 
horses flew over the road. 

In spite of this, however, she began to grow uncom- 
fortable and silent as they came near Tonlow, and at 
length thought best to explain. 

She had so far, in speaking to her cousins, always 
called the farm ‘‘a place;” she thought it sounded a 
little more grandly; now, she told them “it was an 
ordinary looking, brown house, with a gambrel roof, 
and hadn’t been kept in the best repair, but it was a 
merry, dear old place, for all that, with a big well- 
sweep, and a brook under the chestnut trees, and four 
barns, and such a lot of chickens, and turkeys, and 
geese, and horses, and cows, and pigs—and every thing 
else that was good; the biggest shagbarks, and the 
tenderest dried beef—and such butter! O, my! it was 
like distilled buttercups, but—Aunt Betty was not used 
toyoung people, and she didn’t know just how it 
would be, particularly if they hadn’t quite as many 
servants in the kitchen as usual.” So it came to pass 
that aunt Betty was quite a character, by the time 
they stopped at the farm-house. 

The house was smaller and more out of repair than 
Croppie had :emembered it. She felt her cheeks tingle 
with a false kind of shame, as she looked up at it, for 
which foolishness I am very much ashamed of her. 
No path to the front door, but a well worn one round 
the end facing the barn; so hither they went, a very 
formidable procession indeed, to come suddeniy inte » 
lonely farm-house, with no one in it but two old reo 
ple and the hired help; but Croppie was equal to anv 


emergency, when she was fairly pushed to the wall, 
and she rose to this now, in true heroine style. 

She found her relatives sitting in the big, old kitchen 
fireplace, and in the most natural and winning way in 
the world, contrived to introduce herself and her party 
to, on the whole, rather a gracious welcome. 

Aunt Betty bustled about in a not unkindly way, 
made a fire in the barren sitting-room, and took her 
guests thither, while she called “‘Cinthy,” the maid of 
all work, to help her prepare a comfortable dinner. 
Croppie was radiant. What if Aunt Betty’s nose had 
grown sharper, her cheek bones higher, her cap a little 
more awry, and her plain, home-spun dress more anti- 
quated? She was good-natured, and that was enough. 

Dinner was served in the kitchen, of course, italways 
was; a big piece of boiled pork, with potatoes and 
turnips, two blue and white pitchers, one full of water 
and one of cider, no tumblers, one wooden salt-cellar, 
and butter without the needful knife! 

This was not exactly what Croppie had anticipated, 
but the young travellers brought excellent appetites 
with them, and a genial glow overspread Aunt Betty’s 
thin face, as she saw how fast the “victuals” disap- 
peared. 

Croppie ventured to hint at the shagbarks, but was 
met with rather a sharp,— 

“They ha’n’t no time to spare for nuts, they’ll want 
to be off arter dinner, as soon as they can. I’ve told 
Stebbins to bring the team round.” 

“But, Aunt Betty, they were going to stay.” 

“No, none of you ’re going to stay; you can hold on 
a spell, if it’s your vacation, but the reston ’em must 
go to where they came from. Stebbins will be ready.” 

And Stebbins was ready, Croppie breaking the dis- 
agreeable fact to her amused guests the best way she 
could. O dear! it was very hard for her. She cried 
so cordially behind grandmother’s chair, in the big 
fireplace, that the old lady couldn’t bear the sound, 
and calling “Betty,” she insisted, somewhat per- 
emptorily, that “fone of the gals should stay,” and 
Croppie might take her choice. 

So comforted, Croppie chose her cousin Mollie, who 
was a little wilder and more lawless than herself, there- 
fore the very best company, and the two, with rather 
forlorn faces, watched the departing guests until they 
disappeared over the hill, then Stebbins came forward 
to their relief. 

Now, Stebbins was the hired man who had carried 
on the farm in his own way, for years. It ‘was, in 
truth, a valuable place, being near a New York sea- 
port, and therefore every kind of produce was capable 
of being easily and cheaply marketed; but for some 
reason it never paid, but every year saw it sinking 
itself by bad debts. Stebbins, so he said, “grew quite 
old and gray from the consarn it gave him,” so he 
liked a little relaxation, and took it with Croppie and 
her cousin; in short, having lived so long with the 
aged owners of the farm, and they being, with the 
occasionally “hired gal,” all the womenkind he saw, it 
wasn’t wonderful that these two young, lively and 
rather pretty girls, made Stebbins quite beside himself; 
and the neglect of the work, and the man hanging 
round the house all the time, put Aunt Betty “into fits,” 
as she said confidentially to Cinthy, many times, 
every day. 

As for Croppie, she was very soon most decidedly at 
home. With Mollie she ransacked every part of house 
and barn, called Stebbins to drive her to the village, 
three miles distant, at any moment of the day or even- 
ing she wished to go, and gave loose to a series of the 
wildest and most reckless tricks of which a young girl 
was ever guilty. She hid Aunt Betty’s spectacles, and 
wearied the old lady hunting for them; she pulled the 
needles out of her knitting work, every time she laid 
it down; and finally she was guilty of the unpardon- 
able rudeness of drawing the chair from under her, as 
she was preparing to occupy it, thereby landing her 
suddenly and forcibly upon the floor. 

Then grandmother’s patience was quite exhausted, 
and taking Croppie into her little bed-room, she ad- 
ministered a rebuke which was sharp enough to be re- 
membered; so Croppie gave up her more overt acts, 
confining herself to funny and secret depredations, all 
of which she enjoyed amazingly. 

One day, hunting around in Aunt Betty’s chamber 
for a short night-dress, with which to make a ghost 
out of the broom-handle, she found a chest. Opening 
it, she put her hand down upon a long roll which felt 
alittle like nuts. Drawing it out carefully, she found it 
was an old, blue stocking, filled with sometLing that 
jingled. To untie and put her hand within it was but 
the work of a moment. 

“O dear!” said she, dropping it back into the chest, 
then taking it up again, as suddenly. ‘“O dear me! 
my sakes alive! Mollie Clark, do you just come here 
and see what I have found!” 

Mollie was there instantly, and saw her hand full of 
little bits of silver money. 

“O dear! Why, Croppie Curtland, did you ever see 
such a sight in your life?” 

“Ne-v-e-r,” said Croppie, seating herself deliberately 
on the floor; and taking hold of the toe of the stocking, 
she gave it a little shake, and out tumbled into her lap 
such a number of small silver coin! 

“I verily believe,” said Croppie, “there is much as 
one hundred dollars hid away here.” 

“One hundred; why, there’s five!”’ said Mollie, who, 
her father being cashier of a bank, had inherited a 
power of counting money at a glance; “there is five 
hundred if there is a cent.” 

“And it’s all that cld, covetous hunks of an Aunt 
Betty’s. O dear, dear, dear me, if I could only havé 
just a little bit!” 

‘“‘Hush! there she comes,” said Mollie. 

“Where? O help me, Moll! quick! quick!’ and the 
money was most unceremoniously huddled back, the 
chest put in its place, and the girls scampering away 
before Aunt Betty entered the room. She was not 
quick-sighted, so made no discoveries, and finding 
themselves safe, it became these girls’ never ending di- 
version to steal up to this room, by the back stairs, and 
count, as far as they could without interruption, the 
board over and over. They never, however, got beyond 
Mollie’s five hundred, though it seemed to make very 
1 1¢ irypression upon the store. 





was not long in imparting it to Stebbins, who received | made inquiry concerning the late pro 
the announcement with mouth and eyes wide open; | delightful residence. 


only remarking, however,— 

“Du tell! that’s where it’s all gone to, then. I 
couldn’t make out, no way.” 

What he meant, Croppie did not clearly understand. 
She was too proud to ask an explanation, but remem- 
bered it well afterward. 

In the midst of the excitement which this discovery 
made, the Sabbath came, and it was one of the strict 
rules at the farm-house that every body but grandmo- 
ther must go to church; so, stowed away in the long 
farm sleigh, the entire family were transported to the 
brown meeting-house on the hill. The whole day was 
passed there, and as the winter had now come, by the 
time they reached home it was often fairly dark. To- 
night the sky was cloudy, a storm was brewing, and it 
was not cheerful when they came in sight of the farm- 
house, with only grandmother’s one dip candle burn- 
ing in the far kitchen end. Croppie felt homesick, and 
so did Mollie, but they must make the best of it for a 
little while longer. 

Early the next morning Croppie was awakened by 
grandmother standing over her, with the dip held high 
above her head. 

“Croppie! Croppie! have you been in your Aunt 
Betty’s room, at her old chest?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Croppie, waking wide awake at 
once. 

‘‘And did you meddle with her money ?”’ 

“Yes—no, ma’am. That is, 1 never took a cent.” 

“You naughty, wicked girl! Get up, this minute, 
and saow us where the money is. Every cent of it has 
gone, and your aunt is ’most crazy.” 

“Gone! why, grandmother! gone!” and Croppie was 
so astonished she could not utter another word. 

Grandmother was a shrewd old lady, if she was over 
ninety, and she didn’t need any thing further than 
Croppie’s looks, to make her sure she knew nothing 


_ how of the money. Croppie was a little shy in telling 


what she had done, but she did tell, and the conse- 
quence was, that a few hours after breakfast, Croppie 
was rather ignominiously sent bac«x to her uncle’s. 

“Your Aunt Betty will always suspicion you,” whis- 
pered her grandmother. ‘“You'are a naughty, meddle- 
some child, and must go.” 

And go Croppie did, as humiliated and distressed a 
girlas is often seen. To be sentaway was-bad enough, 


but to be suspected of stealine was horrible. For 
shame, Aunt Betty! It was indeed too bad. 
Uncle Curtis heard the story with dismay. ‘How 


unfortunate!” he said. ‘‘Children should never med- 
dle with what does not belong to them. Learn a les- 
son from it, girls, that you will remember to the last 
‘day of your lives.” 

“But Willie, the freshman, whispered,— 

“Don’t you bother, Croppie. I’ve been hearing great 
stories about a spiritualist here in Denton, who knows 
every thing that ever was done, and just who does it. 
Let’s we go and ask her. She’ll find out; see if she 
don’t.” : 

And so Croppie was instantly comforted, inwardly 
resolving to lose no time in making her visit to Miss 
Etta Humbug, who transacted al] spiritual business, on 
the shortest notice, at her residence, on Deer Hill. 

What Croppie saw and did there, and who took the 
money, will be told in our next. LEDGESIDE. 
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For the Companion. 
HOW HE DIED. 

We often meet young people who cast an envious 
eye on the possessions of the rich. An honorable com- 
petence is indeed one of the blessings of life, but Solo- 
mon has truly said that wisdom is better than riches. 
He who disregards the restraints of piety is an unhap- 
py being at his best estate. Many amanof we.lth has 
looked with envy at last on the lot of the pious and 
poor. 

The famous Col. Gardiner, being congratulated by 
some jovial comrades, on the felicities of his social 
position, when he was living in the practice of daily 
dissipation, exclaimed,— 

“Would I were that dog.” 

Piety is health, piety is happiness, piety is the way 
to that prosperity that receives the approval of Heaven 
and blesses mankind. Piety is of more value to a 
young man than gold or lands, for without it worldly 
possessions are but worthless pomps and empty shows. 

One fine autumn day, as we were stopping in a quiet 
Northern city, we chanced to remember that it was 
famous, among other things, as the residence of a gen- 
tleman who figured conspicuously in the political and 
financial world. 

His mansion was said to be elegant, and to be sur- 
rounded by tasteful and expensive grounds. 

We resolved to visit the place. A few turns through 
some handsome streets brought us to the avenue where 
the gentleman resided. In a capacious enclosure, dis- 
playing the beauty of skilful landscape gardening, 
were two houses, nearly alike, evidently old, but grand 
and imposing. 

One of these was the home of the distinguished 
Congressman and financier. Which? Not knowing, 
and seeing no one of whom to inquire, we walked leis- 
urely along, beneath the broad trees, whose leaves 
burned with the mellow tints of autumn. Near at 
hand was an elegant parterre, embellished both by na- 
ture and art, and an extensive green-house—a miniature 
crystal palace—containing flowers and rare and curious 
exotics. 

A rich equipage wheeled away from the grounds, the 
driver dressed in costly livery, and the harness glitter- 
ing with gold. Just then we met a colored man, prob- 
ably a servant belonging to the place. 

“Which of these houses is the residence of Hon. 
?” we asked. 

“That one,” he answered, pointing, and then added, 
“The man that died lived here.” 

The mention of death in such a connection gave a 
melancholy cast to our thoughts, reminding us of one 
of Jane Taylor’s stories, in which a celestial stranger 
is represented as visiting our planet, and being delight- 
ed with what he saw, until he learned that the people 
died. 








1ed with the importance of the discovery, Croppie 


Our curiosity was awakened by the remark, and we 


———: 
prietor of that 


Let me tell you the story of the man that died. 
He was a millionaire. He was born of distingy; 
parents. He possessed a brilliant and Cultivated 
mind, and a generous, sympathetic heart. He was the 
head of an interesting family. 
The elegant place we have mentioned was not his 
only residence. By the waters of a beautiful bay 
familiar to tourists and excursionists, he owned a sum, 
mer villa—a kind of rural village—where no €XDense 
was spared to please the taste and charm the eye, 
The wildness of nature and the beauties of art Made 
it a place of no ordinary attraction. The Steamers 
stopped here, as they dropped down the summer waters, 
bringing hundreds of people to recreate in the delight. 
ful groves. 
Your eye gilistens, and you fancy that the Opulent 
proprietor was a happy man. 
Envy no one; least of all, him who lives in luxyy 
That man had one conspicuous failing—he was addict. 
ed to the intoxicating cup. 
The costly liquors that sparkled on his SUMptuons 
table, and raised his spirits amid the amenities and 
elegances of social life, tempted him too far. He be 
came excessively intemperate. His health failed, ang 
his mind became unsettled. 
Still he quaffed the forbidden stream that was hurry. 
ing him toruin. For many weeks he was so overcome 
by habitual dissipation as to be at no time master of 
himself. , Unmistakable signs of that terrible diseay 
mania a potu (madness from drinking) appeared. Ang 
it became necessary to employ men to watch the pos. 
sessor of all this wealth, to save him from self-destry. 
tion. 
The steamers dropped down the bay on the quiet 
snmmer days, and many an admiring eye was tumej 
toward that place of taste and beauty; the possessor 
alone saw no attractions there. 
The fearful day came at last. The watchers became 
weary, and he eluded their eye. Starting suddenly 
from his couch, he dashed his head against the marble 
mantel-piece, and fel! back unconscious. Life ebbej 
slowly, but death at last completed the dreadful scene, 
Better, infinitely better would it have been for thy 
man, had the restraining influences of piety, rather 
than the luxury of riches, blessed his life. 


+ 





For the Companion. 
THE LITTLE QUAKER GIRL TO HER Cart, 


Come hither, mistress pussy-cat, 
And sit upon my knee, 

For many of thy naughty ways 
I wish to lecture thee; 

Nay, stop thy droning, drowsy purr, 
That careless blinking, too; 

And let me tell thee, glossy-back, 
That which thee ought to do. 


’Twas yesterday I wished to take 
A walk with grandpa Moore, 
And found within my pretty hat, 

Thy little kittens four; 
Their faces very cunning were, 
Their antics very fine, 9 
But O, my pretty silken hat 
Was spoiled by thee and thine! 
And that was not the worst of it, 
For when I, weeping, flew 
To tell my mother of thy fault, 
Her condolence in view, 
She only said, ‘‘Nay, Annie May, 
Thee need not weep and moan, 
Thee did not put the cover on— 
The fault is ali thine own.” 


Now, mistress puss, thee ought to know, 
For thee’s as old as I, 
What rights belong to kittenhood, 
And not aspire so high; 
Thee ought to keep where mice abound, 
Thee ought to know thy place; 
Thee does not hear one word I say; 
Thee must not wash thy face! 
But puss jumped down and Annie May 
(Her lecture quite forgot) 
Sat thinking, in her sober way, 
Of her own pleasant lot— 
When puss jumped up where Annie’s milk 
Sat on the dresser-top, 
And, right before her face and eyes, 
She drank it, every drop! 
M. A. DENIsOs. 
—_———_+oo—___<_“—_—_ 
MY ADVENTURE AT SEA. 

For some days, the United States gunboat Oriot 
had been battered about by one of those tremendous 
cyclones that are so frequent in the Indian Ocean at 
the change of the Monsoon. However, by a knowledge 
of the law of storms, we were enabled eventually 
sail out of it, and get once more into fine weather. 

It was just at this time that the man at the mast-hesd 
reported a wreck in sight. Having made sail, 
altered our course so as to bear down upon her, it was 
not long before we were near enough to lower @ bot 
for the purpose of boarding her. For this duty I w# 
selected, and a difficult matter it was. 

The dismasted wreck, which appeared to have been * 
barque, was rolling frightfully by reason of her having 
no sails tosteady her. For this reason, it was not with- 
out great difficulty, and much risk of being swamped, 
that we were enabled to board her at all. 

_ Once there, it was a hard matter to keep one’s foot 
ing. It was a dismal sight. Her decks had been 
swept by the sea, her boats were gone, and she had# 
desperate hole in her side made by the falling masts. 
Towing in the sea from her starboard quarter ¥# 
that which told a sadder tale. It was the bowofs 
boat, the rest stove in and battered to pieces. Possibly 
the boat had been crushed by some huge wave before, 
with her living freight, she could get clear of the ships 
side. At all events, her destruction must have terribly 
lessened the few chances of escape left to the cfew 
for merchantmen are never adequately supplied 
boats. 

The whole of the vessel’s bulwarks had been swept 
away, and every sea now washed in at one side, scros 
the deck in torrents, and out at the other, with 
alternate rajl. 





She was leaking, and the leak being just at the war 
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jine, a8 she sank deeper in the water she filled more 
and more rapidly. It was evident that she was settling 
fast, and it was quite uncertain at what moment she 
night sink. Being unwilling to risk the lives of my 
men, I sent them back into their boat, with orders to 
jeep as near the vessel as possible, whilst I continued 
the search for any of the crew or passengers who might 
have been left on board. 

On entering the saloon, I was nearly overpowered by 
the fames that came from a large, headless cask of ram 
that stood in the doorway. From this, it was clear 
that the cowardly crew, in their fierce despair, had 
proken through all restraint, and had sought courage 
indrinking savagely. 

But this was not the worst feature in the case. At 
theend of the saloon, I observed an old man, sitting 
apparently fast asleep, his face buried in his arms as 
they rested on the table. I hastened to awaken him, 
and shook him by the shoulder, but he gave no signs 
of life. 

I then lifted up his head, cold tomy touch, and 
tumed his face to the light. Whatasight! His eyes 
net mine wf a dull, glassy stare; his face, pale and 
wan, was fearfully emaciated. He was dead—stone 
. must have been a fearful death, caused by starv- 
gion and thirst. Starvation? Was not the floor 
sewn with biscuits, and tins of preserved meats 
thrown here and there, in the haste and confusion of 
stocking the boats prior to the hurried abandonment 
of the vessel ? 

Ona swinging tray, not two yards from his head, 
there yet remained untouched a clear glass jug of 
bright, cool water, and a decanter of red wine. 

How, then, was thirst possible? Yet nothing but 
the bitter agony of thirst and the cruel pangs and 
cravings of hunger could thus have withered that once 
strong, handsome face, and turned that thick young 
hair to the snowy whiteness of age. 

But how—how could these things be? 

The mystery was soon solved. Looking down at his 
wists, 1 perceived from under the sleeves of his pilot 
doth jacket the steel rims of a pair of handcuffs. The 
short chain connecting them was fastened down to the 
table by a stout iron staple driven through, and 
cdenched on the under side. His feet were similarly 
secured to the deck. 

This, then, was doubtless the fiendish work of his 
dmnken, mutinous crew, for to all appearances, he was 
thecaptain. He probably had forbidden their abandon- 
ing the vessel, knowing that she could have been saved 
(as indeed she might well have been;) and they, hav- 
ing taken the management into their own hands in 
their cowardly drunken humor, had thus prevented 
his ever leaving the vessel. 

The edge of the table had been gnawed and bitten: 
His left arm bore the marks of his teeth, where he had 
sought to assuage with his own blood the burning 
thirst that was killing him. Both wrists were black 
and swollen with his writhings to get free from the 
cuelirons that so firmly restrained him from seizing 
the food which lay every where around, and the clear, 
cold water that stood so near, and which together were 
his very life. 

There were ominous sounds of burstings of pent-up 
tir in the hold of the vessel, which confirmed my 
suspicions that the wreck could not float many minutes 
longer, so I hastened on deck. 

[hailed the cutter, which was lying off at a little dis- 
tance, to come alongside, and I had hardly done speak- 
ing when the barque suddenly lurched over and fell on 
her broadside. This rendered it impossible for the 
boat to come alongside, and whilst she was pulling 
round to the stern, from whence I could have dropped 
into her, I felt the vessel stagger two or three times; 
there came the usual rush of wind bursting up the 
hatchways, then, with a mighty plunge, she sank, and 
{found myself struggling for life in the hissing sea. 

For an instant I battled with the fierce waves that 
dashed in my face, at the same time blinding and 
choking me; and then the whirlpool caused by the 
ship’s sudden submersion drew me with overwhelming 
strength into its angry, roaring vortex. 

As the waters closed over my head, I felt myself 
sucked down and down by this irresistible force. It 
was an awful moment. My brain was in a whirl 
caused by the frightful rapidity with which I had re- 
ay whilst being dragged down by this terrible 

y. 

Iwas painfully aware of an overwhelming pressure 
that exerted itself on all parts of my body, but princi 
pally on the eyes, seeming to press them into my head 
wif with the strong fingers of a giant. In my ears 
there was a deafening roar, like the lower notes of 
stupendous organs. 

I well remember, too, a strangely horrible fecling of 
having, as it were, lost my way, for I could not by any 
Means tell which was up, or down, or sideways. This 
‘rushed any little hope that I had, and was especially 
dreadful, decause I was conscious of yet having the 
Power to swim could I but be sure that I was swim- 


ning upwards, and not wasting my strength in any 
other direction. 


Ideas like these, though taking long to write, flash 


«ross my mind by hundreds in a second. In such 
=e the brain seems capable of a marvellously 
vid intensity of action that it at no other time pos- 


With difficulty I opened my eyes, smarting with the 
nine, but all was a uniform dark gray green, and the 
= me quickly close them again. As the lungs 
*d with water, and suffocation supervened, the sen- 
a was horrible in the extreme. I never thought 
Would have been such agony to die. 
© common belief that to drown is an easy death, I 
to be one of the greatest possible fallacies. 
a of pain at length was reached, and then 
€ insensible to it, and felt only a vague sensa- 


hold 


he ry Te-enacting scenes in my past life, many of 


until then I had utterly forgotten. On came 
® silent phantoms of the past, without, I think, any 
order, but with the intense distinctness of a 


manially it became lighter and lighter, until there 
died Perfect blaze of whitelight; but this as gradually 


they were able to reach me. 


‘cruel murder of their captain. 


had been momentarily broken, was resumed, though 
now dimly. 

There was throughout nothing spectre-like nor ap- 
palling in these visions. By degrees they were begin- 
ning to get fainter and more confused, when the light 
became brighter and brighter, and there came the 
same blaze as before. 

It was just again waning, when, for an instant, J 
felt a terribly sharp pain in the head, and the glaring 
light returned, driving away all visions of the past, 
and leaving in their stead nothing but a great white 
blank. 

Then followed an excruciating bodily sense of burst- 
ing, andI knew no more, until two days afterward I 
found myself, very weak and ill, swinging in my cot 
on board the Orion. 

It seems that when I disappeared with the wreck, the 
boat, as soon as the dangerous whirlpool had subsided, 
continued to pull backwards and forwards over the 
spot, waiting for me to rise. 

They had almost given me up for lost, when, at 
length, I rose to the surface, and sank again before 


The next time, fortunately, they were more success- 
ful, for then they caught me by the hair just asI was 
again sinking. This accounted for the sharp pain in 
the head that I felt on coming to the surface the second 
time. ° 

For some time I was thought to be dead; but, under 
skilful treatment, animation returned, and, after a long 
and tedious illness, I was eventually as well as even, 
but not likely to forget my sensations whilst drown- 
ing. 

So far as I know, the mutinous crew of the wrecked 
barque were never heard from. They probably met 
their fate in mid-ocean, and thus the sea avenged the 


THEY GLIDE AWAY. 


I stand on the shores of the swift, blue river, 
And watch the winds and the waves at play; 
And still, as I watch, the waves forever 
Slip from my gaze, and die away. 
“Stay, soft wind, and stand, fair river, 
And leave me never, thou perfect day ;”’ 
And still, as I ask, the hours forever 
Slip from my life and glide away. 





The waves po by till my eyes are weary, 
They will not tarry nor turn again; 
“Life, new life,” is their chorus cheery, 
“That strange, new life in the vast, blue main.” 
My days go by till I stand despairing, 
For those were evil and these are vain; 
Yet hope, my heart, for the time is nearing 
When I may try my life again. | 





+8 
“TRYING HIS HAND AT DOG-DRIVING.” 


Dogs take the place of horses in some parts of 
Siberia, as well as in Greenland, and it requires no 
slight skill to drive them. In Putnam’s Magazine a 
humorous sketch is given, by a writer who was ambi- 
tious to manage a team of dogs, of his first attempt at 
dog-driving. He says: 


I had been studying attentively for several weeks 
the art or science, whichever it be, of dog-driving, 
with the laudabie ambition of- attaining distinction 
among the natives, in the capacity of a kiour. 
I had watched every motion of my Korak driver, 
had learned theoretically the manner of thrusting the 
spiked stick between the uprights of the runners jnto 
the snow to act as a brake, had committed to. memory 
and practised assiduously the guttural monosyllables 
which meant in dog-language “right” and “left,” as 
well as many others which did not, but which I had 
heard addresséd to dogs; and I “‘laid the flattering 
umfction to my soul” that I could drive as well as a 
Korak, if not better. 
On this day, therefore, as the road was good and the 
weather propitious, I decided to put my ideas to the 
test of practice. I accordingly motioned my Korak 
driver to take a back seat and deliver up to me the 
insignia of office. I observed in the expression of his 
lips, as he handed me the spiked stick, a sort of latent 
smile of ridicule, which indicated a very low estimate 
of my dog-driving abilities; but I treated it as Knowl- 
edge should always treat the sneers of Ignorance, with 
silent contempt; and seating myself firmly astride the 
sledge back of the arch, I shouted to the dogs,— 
“Noo! Pashol!” 
My voice failed to produce the startling effect which 
I had anticipated. The leader—a grim, bluff Nestor of 
a dog—glanced carelessly over his shoulder, and very 
perceptibly slackened his pace. 
This sudden and marked disregard for my authority 
on the part of the dogs did more than all the sneers 
of the Koraks to shake my confidence in my own skill. 
But my resources were not yet exhausted; and I hurl- 
ed monosyllable, dissyllable and polysyllable at their 
devoted heads—shouted “Ach! te shelma! proclataya 
takaya! Smatree ya tibi dam!” but allin vain. The 
dogs were evidently insensible to rhetorical fireworks 
of this description, and manifested their indifference 
by a still slower gait. 
As I poured out upon them the last vial of my ver- 
bal wrath, Dodd, my companion, who understood the 
language which I was so recklessly using, drove slowly 
up, and remarked, carelessly ,— 
“You swear pretty well for a beginner.” 
Had the ground opened beneath me, I should have 
been less astonished. 
“Swear! I swear! 
been swearing?” 
“Certainly you have, like a pirate.” 
I dropped my spiked stick in dismay. 
“Why, you reckless reprobate,” [ exclaimed, im- 
preesively, “didn’t you teach me those words your- 
self?” 
“Certainly I did,’ was the unabashed reply; “but 
you didn’t ask me what they meant; you asked how to 
pronounce them correctly, and I told you.” 
Dodd laughed derisively, and drove on. This little 
circumstance considerably dampened my enthusiasm, 
and made me very cautious in my use of foreign lan- 





You don’t mean to say that I’ve 


guage. 

The dogs, quick to observe = 4 lack of attention on 
the part of their driver, now took encouragement from 
my silence, and exhibited a doggish propensity to stop 
and rest, which they would not have dared to do with 
an experienced driver. 
. Determined to vindicate my authority by more forci- 
ble measures, I launched my spiked stick like a har- 
peon at the leader, intending to haveit fall so that I 
could pick it up as the sledge passed. The dog, how- 
ever, dodged it cleverly, and it rolled away ten feet 
from the road. 

Just at that moment three or four wild reindeer 
bounded out from behind a little rise of ground three 
or four | some so away, = galloped across the 
steppe towards a deep, precipitous ravine, through 
which ran a branch of the Mukina River. 

The dogs, true to their wolfish instincts, started with 
fierce, excited howls in pursuit. I made a frantic 
grasp at my spiked stick as we rushed past, but failed 





away again, and the current of my vision, which 


from the hard snow-drifts with a force which suggest- 
ed speedy dislocation of one’s joints. 

The Korak, with more discernment than I had given 
him credit for, had rolled off the sledge several scconds 
before, and a backward glance showed a miscellaneous 
bundle of legs and arms still revolving rapidly over 
the snow in my wake. 

I had no time, however, with ruin staring me in the 
face, to commiserate his misfortune. My energies 
were all devoted to checking the terrific speed with 
which we were approaching the ravine. Without the 
spiked stick I was perfectly helpless, and in a moment 
we were on the brink. 

Ishut my eyes, clung tightly to the arch, and took the 
plunge. About half-way down, the descent became 
suddenly steeper, and the lead-dog swerved to one side, 
bringing the sledge around like the lash of a whip, 
overturning it, and shooting me with catapultic veloc- 
ity through the air into a deep, soft drift of snow at 
the bottom. 

I must have fallen at least eighteen feet, for I buried 
myself entirely, with the exception of my lower ex- 
tremities, which, projecting above the snow, kicked a 
faint signal for rescue. 

Encumbered with heavy furs, I extricated myself 
with difficulty; and as I at last emerged, I saw the 
round, leering face of my late driver grinning at me 
through the bushes on the edge of the bluff. 

“Ooma,”’ he hailed. 

“Well,” replied the snowy figure standing waist-high 
in the drift. 

*Amerikanski nyett dobra kiour, eh?” 
no good driver.) 

“ Nyett sofsem dobra,”’ was the melancholy reply, as 
I waded out. 

The sledge, I found, had become entangled in the 
bushes near me, and the dogs were all howling in 
chorus, nearly wild with the restraint. 

I was so far satisfied with my experiment, that I did 
not desire to repeat it at present, and made no objec- 
tions to the Korak’s assuming ayain his old position. 


(American 
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For the Companion. 
COLD WATER. 
Horace lost his ball in a neighboring yard, and was 
going in to get it, when a man came staggering out of 
the house. Leaning on the gate for support, he shook 
his fist at Horace, and said, in a loud, angry voice,— 
“ Be off this instant, or I’ll have you apprehended 
for a thief.” As he said this, he tried to open the gate, 
but as he tugged at the hinges instead of the latch, he 
did not succeed. 
“Please sir, I’ve lost my ball in your yard. Can’t 
I get it out?” 
“Not without a writ of habeas corpus. You see it’s 
a lawful prisoner—this is a freecountry. Three cheers 
for Jeff Davis and the Union.” 
The man who uttered this sad jargon was, or had 
been, a lawyer, and ought to have ranked among the 
great men of the land; but you see to what intemper- 
ance brought him. 
Horace had never before seen a drunken man, face to 
face, and he thought he looked like some loathsome 
wild beast; not a lion or tiger, for they are grand and 
noble, but like a hyena or jackal. 
His eyes were blood-shot, his face red and bloated, 
and he could not even speak plain. 

Once he was called Thomas Derwent, Esq. 

the town knew him as old Tom Derwent. 
Again he tugged at the gate, and then reeled and 
fell to the ground. 
Horace went home and told the other children about 
the poor drunkard, and they all ran and peeped through 
the fence to see him; Horace spied his ball under a 
syringa bush close at hand, and made out to secure it 
without a writ of habeas corpus, but not without being 
seen by old Tom; so they scampered off as quick as 
they could. 
There were five of them—Lutler, Katie, Mollie, and 
their cousins Horace and Grace. 
As they sat together on the shady piazza, Katie ex- 
claimed, “ What if we should all grow up to be drunk- 
rds!” 
~ O—O—ladies doesn’t drink,”’—said Mollie, the 
youngest, “it’s only gentlemans.” 
“Yes, indeed they do,” said Luther, “‘there’s Sal 
Parsons—father says he remembers her when she was 
the prettiest young lady in town.” 
“Let’s get up a temperance society,” said Horace, 
who had been much shocked by the sight of Tom Der- 
went. 
“Well, you draw up the pledge, Hod, and we'll all sign 
it,” said Luther. 
So Horace was supplied with a pencil and piece of 
paper, and in a few mimutes read these words: 


Now all 


drinks the rest of my life.” 
“O, say a year, Hod, we may change our minds,” said 
Luther. 
“But people have pledges just so they needn’t change 
their minds,” said Katie. 
‘Does toxticating drinks mean new cider?’ asked 
little Mollie, who was fond of taking it through a straw, 
out of the bung-hole. 
“No it only means hard cider, such as none of us 





to reach it, and away we went toward the ravine, the 
sledge half the time on one runner, and rebounding 


“T agree to abstain from the_use of all intoxicating At 


“What about beer and ale?” asked Grace. 

“If it means ginger-pop I don’t believe I'll join,” 

said Katie. 

“Hold on a minute, Hod—what if the doctor should 
order whiskey ?” 

“TI might say as a beverage, then.” 

“Tobacco is just as bad as rum, and smells a great 
deal worse,” said Grace. 

“Luther smokes,” remarked Mollie. 

“O, what a fib!” said Luther. 

“I saw him with a great pipe so long,” said Mollie 
measuring with her fingers. 

“Well, it was only dried pennyroyal,” said Luther. 
“That’s just the way to learn,” said Horace. Aud I 
think he was right. 

“T guess we'd better get father to draw up a pledge,” 
said Katie. 

This was agreed to, so in due time they all became 
members of the cold-water army. 

They also wrote essays on the subject of temperance, 
which were read before the whole family. This was 
Mollie’s :— 

“To drink rum is very wicked, because it is wrong. 
“Tobacco is injurious, because it is hurtful. 

“Tt is also a filthy practice. 

“Boys that smoke pennyroyal is sure to grow up 


drunkards. 


“T am glad I am not a boy.” 
Rutu CHESTERFIELD. 





LILIES AND BEES. 


Where water-lilies hold 
Their white cups lined with gold, 
The toiling honey-bees 
Will hold their reveries, 
And sip, and sing, and scold, 
Within the fragrant fold 
Of snow-white draperies, 


Do the sweet cups contain 
Nectar, red wine or rain, 
That bees with drowsy win 
The songs of Bacchus sing? 
And why do they remain 
So late, and come again 
When morn its sunshine brings? 


Do vulgar debauchees 
Drink from such cups as these, 
Though purer than porcelain, 
And filled with dew and rain? 
And do they charm the breeze 
With such soft melodies? 
O hear that sweet refrain! 


The velvet jackets worn 

By bees that wake the morn 
With many a dulcet flute, 
When sleepy topers mute 

Lie in their garments torn, 

Show bees are better born— 
They wear a finer suit. 


There never yet was seen, 
In any meadow green, 
Or any garden fair, 
Or orchard, or any where, 
A tipsy bee, I ween— 
If such a thing had been, 
How could he sail the air? 








Sports and Pastimes. 





Enigmas, Charades, &c. 








Some parts of our alphabet are remarkably active: 
(1) One letter is singing; 

(2) Another is joking; 

(3) Another is eating; 

(4) Another is cooking; 

(5) Another just lights a cigar. 

(6) Two letters are taking their part in a play, 
(7) And one is on horseback, fast riding away. 
(8) Another is roaming afar; 

(9) Another is planing ; 
(10) One, lining a cuff— 

But this, for the present, is surely enough. 


3. 


There is a word of five letters, containing—(1) four pro- 
poarr (2) an article; (8) to inclose; (4) to collect, and (5) to 
vide. 


4. 
Iam a word of 18 letters. 
My 2, 8, 9 is an animal. 
My 1, 2, 8, 18, 11 is part of the dress. 
My 5, 9, 8, 7 is to cut. 
My 12, 13, 18 is a metal. 
My 9, 6, 7 to hold water. 
My 8, 9, 10, 12, 18, 17, 18 is a building. 


5. 


My whole is a bird; transpose me, and I am a French ad- 
jective; again, 1’m generally found near a house; again, 
and I mean a peril; behead me, and I mean wrath; trans- 
se, and I’m a word known to riflemen; curtail me, and 
’m the past participle of a verb. 


6. 
Good Advice. 


Shower is quite a tree 
Till a th never stand 


Conundrums. 


What difference exists between a stationer and a paper- 
hanger at work ina prison? Onesells thepaper; the other 
papers the cell, 

What is the difference between a summer dress in winter 
and an extracted tooth? One is too thin and the other is 
tooth out. 

Ecuors.—Of what has Heaven given us an equal share? 


r. 

What does a rumor often do when it flies? Lies. 
Which is the loveliest flower that grows? Rose. 

PP + children are we apt to think the sweetest flowers? 
urs. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Permit not your left hand to perceive when your right 
hand doeth a charitable deed. 
2. Yield not to misfortunes, but surmount them. (Begin 
Y, and follow the letters downwards, then to the 
etc.) 
8. HastTE—The, as, hat, he, ah! set, hate, at. 
4. New Alban: 





like,’’ said Horace. 


5. Black Rock. Waterloo, Lockport, Buffalo, Whitehall, 
6. Assassination. 7. Cambridgeport. 
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For the Companion. 
TALES OF SUPERSTITION---No. I. 
THE INFLUENCE OF THE IMAGINATION. 


The front of Northumberland House, England, used 
to be ornamented with the bronze statue of a lion, called 
Percy. A humorist, wishing to produce a sensation, 
placed himself in front of the building, one day, and 
assuming an attitude of astonishment, exclaimed, “It 
wags, it wags!” His eyes were riveted on the statue, 
to which the bystanders readily observed that the ex- 
clamation referred. Quite a number of persons collect- 
ed, each one gazing on the bronze figure, expecting to 
see the phenomenon. Their imagination supplied the 
desired marvel, and presently a street full of people 
fancied that they could see the lion Percy wag his tail! 

An old distich runs something as follows: 


“Who believe that there are witches, there the witches are, 
Who believe there ar’n’t no witches, ar’n’t no witches there.” 


There is much more good sense than poetry in these 
dogmatic lines. The marvels of superstition are wit- 
nessed chiefly by those who believe in them. 

The sights held as supernatural are usually not more 
wonderful than those that arise from a disordered im- 
agination. The spectres of demonology are not more 
fearful than those shapes of fancy, produced by opium 
and dissipation, and the visions of the necromancer 
are not more wonderful than those that arise from a 
fever, or even from a troubled sleep. Yet it is a fact, 
and avery singular one, that, however at random the 
fancies of unhealthy intellects may appear on ordinary 
subjects, those fancies obtain a greater or less credit 
when they touch upon supernatural things. Instances 
of monomaniacs (persons insane on a single subject) 
who have imagined things quite as marvellous as the 
most superstitious, but whose illusions have been treat- 
ed with the greatest ridicule, might be cited, almost 
without limit. A few comical cases of disordered fancy 
have been related to us by friends. An elderly lady, 
who, we believe, used to live not far from where we 
write, took a notion that she was a goose. Making a 
nest in one corner,of the room, she put in it a few 
kitchen utensils, which she supposed to be eggs, and 
begun to incubate. She found the process of incuba- 
tion, in her case, a very slow one, and her friends, fear- 
ing for her health, called in a doctor. He endeavored 
to reason with her, but she only replied to his philoso- 
phy by stretching out her neck, which she seemed to 
think was a remarkably long one, and hissing. The 
old lady had a set of gilt-band china cups and saucers, 
which, in her eyes, had been a sort of household gods. 
The knowledge of the fact coming to the ears of the 
physician, he advised her friends to break the precious 
treasures, one after another, before hereyes. The plan 
worked admirably. She immediately left her nest, and 
run to the rescue of the china, and the excitement 
brought her back to her sense of the proprieties of 
womanhood. Another old lady, who also resided in a 
neighboring town, fancied she had become a veritable 
tea-pot. She used to silence those who attempted to 
reason with her by the luminous argument, “See, here 
(crooking one arm at her side) is the handle, and there 
(thrusting upward her Other arm) is the spout!” What 
could be more convincing than that! Another lady, 
whose faculties had begun to decline, thought her toes 
were made of glass; and a comical figure she cut 
when she went abroad, picking up and putting down 
her feet with the greatest caution, lest she should injure 
her precious toes. Now these cases provoke a smile, 
but, had these ancient damsels fancied that they were 
bewitched, or that they were haunted, or that they held 
communion with the spirits of the invisible world, in- 
stead of exciting laughter and pity, they would have 
occasioned no small excitement among the simple- 
minded people of the neighborhood in which each re- 
sided. 

We have in mind a notable instance which shows the 
influence of the imagination, when greatly excited on 
any particular subject. Some Frenchmen of science 
were allowed to experiment with a criminal, condemned 
to die. They informed him that they would procure 
for him a reprieve and pardon on the condition that he 
should occupy the room, and sleep on the bed, of a per- 
son who had recently died of the plague. He accepted 
the condition. He was taken accordingly to a room 
that he believed to be infected, and ina short time, he 
discovered the usual symptoms of the disorder, of 
which, in a few hours, he died. Now, both the room 
and the bed were free from any infection, and the crim- 
inal died of an imaginary sickness. Had he been placed 
in a room that he believed to be haunted, and had he 
been told that, at a certain hour of the night, myste- 
rious sights would be seen, or mysterious noises heard, 
his active imagination, doubtless, would have fulfilled 
those predictions. 

The ignorant and simple are not alone subject to 











illusions of fancy. The great and learned Pascal, than 
whom France has produced no more worthy philoso- 
pher, believed that an awful chasm yawned by his side, 
into which he was perpetually in danger of being pre- 
cipitated. This dreadful vision, with other hallu- 
cinations, cast a shadow over an eventful period of his 
life, and gave a melancholy coloring to certain of his 
writings. Yet Pascal, on most subjects, was uncom- 
monly sound in judgment. How unfavorable might 
have been the influence, had his disorder assumed a 
different form, and placed before him the delusion of a 
ghost. 

Before giving credit to stories of supernatural events, 
even frem sources that seem to be trustworthy, we 
hope our young readers will consider duly how liable 
to error, are an unhealthy mind and an excited imagina- 
tion. Every man is nota knave or a cheat, who claims 
to have witnessed unnatural phenomena, but the judg- 
ment of very excellent persons is liable to be infected 
by illusions of the imagination. 

We purpose to illustrate the subject of a perverted 
fancy by two ghost stories, entitled, The Haunted 
Ship, and The Haunted Sailor, in future numbers of the 
Companion. HEZEKIAH. 





VARIETY.» 





THE DEW-DROP. 


A dew-drop of the morning 
Hung on a blade of grass; 

A simple bead of water; 
A thousand you might pass; 

But when the slanting sunbeam 
Came down in morning pride, 

Then you might see the dew-drop 
Transfigured, gloritied. 

I look’d: it shone—a diamond, 
Bright, sparkling, clear and keen. 

I look'd again: an emerald 
Hung pure in viyid green. 

Again it gleam’d Sut golden, 
A topaz to the view; 

Then flamed a ruby, fiery red; 
Then sapphire, summer blue. 

I saw thus how a dew-drop 
Is kin to all things fair; 

Can give us bright and beauteous hues 
As arching rainbows wear; 

Can shine with light as radiant, 
And show as varied gem 

As the city fresh from glory, 
The New Jerusalem. 

And I thought how many an action, 
Of simple, lowly guise, 

~~ yet, beneath the beam of heaven, 
Shine lovely in all eyes; 

May show such beauteous motives 
As angels will applaud: 

Truth, honor, mercy, virtue, 
And love of men and God. 


Two mites, that make a farthing, 
Insured the widow’s fame; 

A single cup of water 
Can bring a deathiess name. 

The humblest work for Jesus, 
The gentle word or look, 

The soothing sigh, the cheering smile, 
Is written in His book. 


—_—_—+or—__—. 
ONE OF THE DOGS. 


When I was a boy I hada dog named Sloof. He 
was a long, low dog, with his tail shaped like a bam- 
mer. It came out with great vigor for two or three 
inches, and then shot off at aright angle, giving the 
appendage, when elevated, the appearance of a flag. 

His head was large, round, and Websterian in its 
massiveness, and would have awed the looker-on as 
that other large head was wont to do, but for the com- 
ical expression that came of one eye being larger than 
the other, that made Sloof look as if he were in a per- 
petual state of wink. 

Every dog possessed of two or four legs—has his 
giant, that he is called upon to ki!l or be killed by, 
some time during the space allotted him in life. Sloof’s 
enemy belonged to a butcher-boy, and was a full-blood- 
ed bulldog, of a vicious disposition, and armed, not 
with needle-guns, but with needle teeth; and many 
times poor Sloof was driven, terribly wounded, from 
the pavement to the rear of the house. 

He gave it up at last, and in the morning when he 
saw the butcher-boy coming and his ugly beast, Sloof 
would drop his hammer-like tail, and retreat, in a mel- 
ancholy way, to the back vard. 

The lazy butcher-boy, however, conceived the happy 
idea of muzzling his dog, and putting him in harness 
before his wheel-barrow. The first morning Sloof got 
sight of this strange arrangement he waited to examine 
it from curiosity, and then it struck him that he had 
his enemy where he wanted him. 

With bristles up and tail erect, he waited for the un- 
happy dog in harness, and gave him a handsome dress- 


ng. 

After that he was on the look-out for the bull dog, 
and could recognize the creak of the barrow squares 
away. This was “high strategy,” and equal, at least, 
to Buell’s retreat from before Chattanooga to the Ohio. 

Sloof had a hatred for vags and negroes. It was a 
white man’s government with the dog. This was wick- 
edly illustrated once. While climbing over the gate, 
his hind leg slipped through a knot-hole, and Sloof, 
pitching over, found himself hanging by the one ex- 
tremity. It was unpleasant, not to say painful. Sloof 
tried to help himself, and failing, set up a howling re- 
monstrance. A benevolent negro happening to pass, 
had his kind feelings so worked upon that he lifted the 
dog, extricated his leg, and let him down. Sloof sub- 
mitted to the relief while it was going on; but the mo- 
ment he found bimself safe, his dislike overcame his 
gratitude, and, flying at his preserver, he tore off the 
seat of his pantaloons. 

“Fore goodness!” exclaimed the negro, backing 
against the fence, after the rescue, to conceal his lacer- 
ated condition; “‘dat dog’s de meanest white man’s 
dog I eber did see—sure!” 
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FRANK CONFESSIONS. 


Anecdotes illustrative of the timidity of soldiers at 
the opening of a battle were always current among the 
men, and were repeated with a kind of grim relish 
which showed that the subject was one of peculiar in- 
terest. One I remember, which used to elicit the bois- 
terous mirth of crowds in camp, was that of the poor 
little soldier whom his captain found keeping up brave- 
ly to his file-leader, while the bullets of the skirmish 
line, which preceded a hot engagement, were cutting 
the air about his ears. Those who have been in this 
situation need not be told that it gives nervous feelings 
to most men; and our captain was not surprised, but 
was rather irritated, to find this soldier lad crying bit- 
terly, although clutching his musket and never lagging 
a step. 

“Now, sir, what’s the matter?” demanded the irate 
officer. ‘Are you afraid?” 

“No-o; I aint a bit afraid,”’ replied the poor little fel- 
Yow,in a broken voice; “‘but I wish I was in my fa- 
thers barn.” 

“What would you do in your father’s barn?” 
“T'd go into the house.” 
The colonel of one of the best of our New York regi-! 








ments told me that during the thickest of the battle of 
Winchester, when the slaughter in our line had become 
perfectly frightful, he detected a stout Irishman of his 
regiment curled up behind a great tree. He rode up to 
the delinquent and savagely reprimanded him for his 
cowardice. But the man, with irresistible drollery, 
cocked up his eye and responded,— ; 

“Now, colonel, dear, don’t be hard with a poor felly 
likeme. A coward isit? Faith, I think Iam; but I’d 
rather be called that every day in the year than be like 
that poor crayter yonder.” , 

The “poor crayter yonder” to whom the colonel’s at- 
tention was directed, was the mangled corpse of a sol- 
dier, whose head had been entirely demolished by a 
shot. The odd earnestness of the fellow’s excuse made 
the colonel laugh heartily, and the man was left to the 
enjoyment of his tree. 


+> 


HIGH-FLOWN. 


One day when a gentleman came home from visiting, 
his landlady told him that some one had called and 
wished him to go to old Will’s house as soon as he 
could, as Will was in great trouble. The gentleman 
started at once, and found Will and his old woman 
both in tears. The gentleman asked what was the 
matter. 

“O, sir, we’ve had such a letter from our Jack, in 
Abyssinia!” 

Now, Jack was a soldier, and had, by good conduct, 
risen to the rank of sergeant-major. His letter was in 
a high-flown strain. He had evidently been reading 
Moore and other poets; and he had written when the 
news of the threatened Fenian outrages had just 
reached the camp. In the letter was this passage: 

“Beloved parents—I have heard of the terrible dan- 
gers that threaten my native land. Perhaps ere now it 
has been devastated by lawless bands of unprincipled 
miscreants; perhaps ere now the humble cot in which 
I first drew nurture, has been committed to the ruth- 
less flames. Would I were with you, to protect my 
ancestral hearth! I cannot be with you; but, beloved 
parents, my soul hovers over you, as the fabled Houri 
of the Mohammedan; andI do all I can, by wish and 
supplication, to cast an xgis around you.” ; 

Of course the gentleman burst out laughing at this 
high-flown letter and their grief. 

“W hat, sir, is all right?” said they. “We thought 
summit terrible had surely happened; we never heard 
such words afore.” . 

He assured them all was right, and translated the 
letter for them, to their amazing comfort; but that 
letter was shown to every neighbor as “what our Jack 
could do,” and doubly treasured because they could 
not comprehend it. 











“Faith, I believe I’ll trade wid ye!’ 





PIGEON ENGLISH. 


A writer, in commenting upon the manner in which 
the Chinese speak English, says: Pigeon English ‘is 
most amusing dialect—a sort of Celestial baby talk; 
and one would think that in the time a Chinaman 
must take to learn it he might as well be learning good 
English. But all foreigners in Hong Kong must ac- 
quire, it if they wish to be understood. If a lady 
would ask the price of any article in a shop, she must 
inquire “How muchee dollar?” If you would inquire 
for a gentleman at his house, it is necessary to say to 
the servant, “Yo massy him ben?” 

Ata dinner-party given by an English merchant in 
Canton, the host sending an invitation to one of his 
guests to take a glass of sherry with him, the message 
as delivered by the Chinese waiter became,— 

“Hi yah!—number one massy top side (at the head 
of the table) wantee chatchee wine long he.” 

‘‘Number one” with them, as with us, expresses the 
superlative degree of comparison. When taught by 
the missionaries of the one God, it is very difficult for 
them to seize the idea that they are required to exclude 
entirely from their faith the multitude of deities whom 
they worship; but, supposing that Jehovah claims pre- 
— over the rest, they call him “Number one 

os Mad 

A missionary mother was one day somewhat shocked 
to hear her little girl exclaim to her pagan nurse, dur- 
ing a heavy thunder storm, “Number one Josh man up 
topside he talkee much big!” 
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EGG STORY. 


A student at one of our military academies had 
copied a drawing of a scene in Venice, and in cop ing 
the title he had spelt the name of the city ‘“‘Vennice.’ 
The drawing-master put his pen through the super- 
flous letter, observing,— 

“Don’t you know, sir, there is but one ‘hen’ in 
Venice?” 

On which the youth burst out laughing. Being 
asked what he was laughing about, he replied, “He 
was thinking how uncommonly scarce eggs must be 
there.” The master, in wrath, reported him to the 
colonel in command, a Scotchman. He, on hearing 
the disrespectful reply, without in the least perceiving 
the point of the joke, observed, ‘An’ a varra natural 
observation too.” 


ta» 
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A PHYSICIAN who attended Fontenelle once found 
him drinking coffee. “My good sir,” said this sage 
descendant of Galen, “I am astonished to see you 
swallowing the infusion of that pernicious berry— 
coffee is a slow poison.” “I think,” said Fontenelle, 
“it must be slow, for I have drank it with great perse- 
verance for more than forty years.” 


An excellent old deacon in Maine went into his hay- 
field on Sunday with his ee my and worked 
away until he heard the church ring, when he re- 
—— that it was the Sabbath day, and fled from 

e > 


THE ignorance of some persons in the matter of 
simple arithmetic is perfectly astounding. We know a 
man who has been engaged his whole life long in 
“looking out for number one!” 


AN OLD sportsman, who, at the age of eighty-three, 
was met by a friend | very fast, was asked what 
he was in pursuit of. ‘Why, sir,” replied the other, 
“T am riding after my eighty-fourth year.” 
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Hyde Park. 


The careful system of restrictions applied to the laying ont 
improvement of the lands, and to the erection of Duilding es 
gether with its healthful and beautiful location and rapiq ge :'* 
are fast investing Hype Park with a rare combination “ Ny 
advantages of city and country life. T the 
The large number of enterprising builders, with every faci 
for dispatch and economy in building, together with a Vberal 2 
operation on the part of the Real Estate and Building Conn 
is developing the town with a rapidity equalled by no ote: 
New England. net iy 
The great variety and number of dwellings constantly; 
constructed, furnishes a choice of selection equal to the y,$ 
wants and tastes of the community, the prices Varying, in di ee 
ent locations, from $2,000 to $15,000. Easy terms of paymen = 
be had when desired. eee 
Persons who prefer to purchase land and build, can Select gj 
of most any dimension from the many delightful locations — 
in the limits of the vonweny lands. Mth. 
The town is intersected by two main lines of Railrogq_. 
Boston and Providence and Boston, Hartford and Erie, Ag the 
fare and twenty or thirty minutes carry the passenger feo 
store in the city to a pleasant place for his residence. his 
Hillside and plane, forest and interval vary the surface: Nati 
trees have survived the woodman's axe, to bless with thet 
grateful shade. The Neponset flows through the town, dej te 
ing the eye and furnishing facilities for pleasure, irrigation 5 It 
the mechanic arts. ang 
It weuld be difficult in New England to find a view to sur, 
the one which may be had from the eminence of Hyde p.® 
Highlands, where the eye sweeps the harbor of Boston, ae 
traverses the Blue Hills which skirt the horizon to the south 
east, then follows the line of the Neponset as it glimmers an 
meadows to the west. . 
Every person in — of a suburban residence in the Vicinity 
of Boston, should devote at least one day to a ramble over Byd 
Park. The wonderful growth and the xenaye Scale yp : 
which improvement is going forward, cannot fai? to inspire 
visitor with the conviction that this is fast growing into ong ,j 
the most delightful, thrifty and prosperous cities in the State . 
he agent or assistants will go with visitors who wish toe 

amine houses er lands at most any hour of the aay. x 
H) de Park oftice, 23 Arch, corner Summer St., Boston, 
A. P. BLAKE, General Agent. 
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KENNEDY’S 
SCROFULA OINTMENT 


Cures Old Sores; 

Cures Ulcerated Sore Legs; 

Cures Scrofulous Sores on the Neck; 

Cures Blackheads, or Pimples, on the Face; 
Cures Scurvy Sores; 

Cures Cancerous Ulcers. 


Price, $1 Per Bottle. 


Manufactured by DONALD KENNEDY, Roxbury, Mass, 
Sold by all druggists. Me 


LAMB’S FAMILY KNITTING MACHINE 

Knits a Pair of Socks in 20 Minutes: 
AND A GREAT VARIETY OF FANCY FABRICS! 

“ Will earn three Dollars where the best Sewing Machine witj 
earn one.’’ See testimonials. Circular and SAMPLE Stockiye 
sent to any address on receipt of stamps. 

LAMB KNITTING MACHINE MF'G CO. 
36—3m N. CLARK, Agent, 313 Washington St., Boston, 








If you have never used this Remedy, try it, 
POND’S EXTRACT, 
coils 
VEGETABLE PAIN DESTROYER, 
THE PEOPLE’S REMEDY. 
THE GREATEST FAMILY MEDICINE OE THE AGE, 


It cures a larger number of diseases, is more cleanly, more 
prompt and reliable in its action than any other, and is fast dri. 
ving all other ‘Pain Killers’’ from the market. For 


Burns, Scalds, Bruises, Lameness, Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, Toothache, Earache, 
and Sore Throat 

it is unrivalled. No other remedy so quickly or so surely cures. 
PILES, internal or external, blind or bleeding, are permanently 
cured by using it internally and externally. OLD ULCERS 
and VARICOSE VEINS of the legs are cured byit. ALL 
HEMORRHAGES, whether bleeding from the NOSE, TEETH, 
LUNGS, STOMACH, BOWELS or other organs, are more 
promptly controlled and cured by it than by any other known 
remedy. Scores of persons owe their lives to its benign action. 

Hundreds of Physicians and Dentists we it 
largely in their practice with the most triumphant success. 

Thousands of Families ider it as 
as their salt or flour. 

No one having made its acquaintance will ever forget or neg 
lect it. 

Sold in bottles with our directions, trade mark and label. 
Price, 50 cents for 6 oz.; $100 for Pints; $175 

for Quarts. 

Sold by all First Crass DruGaists. 
Humphreys’ Specific H Pp 

33—10w 562 Broadway, New York. 
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THE FINEST STRAWBERRY 


For Amateur Culture: NAPOLEON III.—Large, handsome, 
productive and high flavored. Illustrated descriptive circular, 
with testimonials of Chas. a . Thos. Mehan, H. E. Hook- 
er, and other leading horticulturists, mailed to applicants. 
Plants (by mail, postage paid), $3 per doz. Nurserymen, dealers 
and clnbs supplied at reduced rates’ 

35—4w EDW'D J. EVANS & CO., York, Pa. 


THE GREAT NEW ENGLAND REMEDY. 





DR. J. W. POLAND'S 
WHITE PINE COMPOUND 


Cures Sore Throat, Colds, Coughs, Diptheria, Bronchitis, Spit 
ting of Blood, and Pulmonary Affections generally. It is are 
markable remedy for Kidney Complaints. : . 

This medicine is free from any thing deleterious, pieasalt 
the taste, safe, yet sure and effective in its action. 


An Invaluable Medicine for the Purifying of 
the Blood. 


DR. J. W. POLAND’S HUMOR DOCTOR, 
A Positive Remedy for all kinds of Humors,—Scrofula, Scurvy, 
Salt Rheum, Erysipelas, Nettle Rash, Boils, Carbuncles, Ulcers, 
and all Obstinate Affections ot the Skin; Mercurial Diseases, 
and every Taint of the System; Dyspepsia, and those diseases 
originating in the Derangement of the Digestive Organs, a 
Billious Complaints, Neuralgia, Nervous Affections, Headache, 
Languor, Loss of Appetite, Depression of Spirits and Costiveness. 
tar Prepared at the New England Botanic Depot, Boston. 
GEO. W. SWE ., Proprietor. 
Five Dollars for Six Bottles. 


One Dollar per Bottle. 
35—25w 





C AUTION Purehasers of the Peruvisn 
IN. Syrup, (a protected solution of the 
protoxide of iron,) are cautioned against being deceived by oa 
of the preparations of Peruvian Bark or Bark and Iron Ww! ; 
may be offered them. Every bottle of genuine has I ERUVIAS 
Syrvp (not Peruvian Bark) blown in the glass. EXaMINE TH 
BOTQLE BEFORE PURCHASING. 28—Sweop 
—— 
HOWE SEWING MACHINES. 
For Family Sewing and Manufacturing: 
PLUMMER & WILDER; 
GENERAL N. E. AGENTS, 


No 59 Bromfield St., Boston. 
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SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. 
Young and Old Making Money with the Lowe 
Portable Printing Press. 
Some boys make $2 per week, besides attending school. Print 


ing Offices for $15 and $20. Send for a circular to the i 
Co., 23 Water Street, Boston. oe 


PRANG'S AMERIOAN CHROMOS 





For sale at all table Art Stores. Catalogues mailed 
FREE, by L. PRANG & CO., Boston. 





THOSE WHO SUFFER from nervous irritations, itching un- 
easiness, and the discomfort that follows from an enfeebled 
disordered state of the system, should take AYER'S SARSA- 
PARILLA, and cleanse the blood. Purge out the ee 





temper that undermines the health, and the 


will return. si-tw 
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